

















The Weekly Amufement. 
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Saturday, May 11, 1765. 





e VERY man is fof- 
ficiently difcontent- 
ed with fome cir- 
cumitances of his 
refent ftate, to fuf- 
| er his imagination 
BAPE RNG to range more or lefs 
in queft of future happinefs, and to 
fix upon fome point of time, in 
which he fhall, by the removal! of 
the inconvenience which now per- 
plexes him, or the acquifition of 
advantage which he at prefent 
wants, find the condition of his 
life very much improved. 

When this time, which is too of- 
ten expected with great impatience, 
at laft arrives, it generally comes 
without the bleffing for which it 
was defired; but we folace our- 
felves with fome new profpect, and 
prefs forward again with equal 
eacernefs. 

It is fome advantage to a man, in 
whom this temper prevails in any 
great degree, when he turns his 
hopes upon things wholly out of his 
own power ; fince he forbears then 
to precipitate his affairs, for the 
fake of the great event that is to 
complete his felicity, and waits for 
the blifsful hour, without negle&- 
ing fuch meafures as are neceflary 
to be taken in the mean time. 

i have long known a perfon of 
this temper, who indulged his dream 
of happinefs with lefs hurt to him- 
felf than fuch chimerical withes 
commonly produce; and adjvfted 
his fcheme with fuch addrefs, that 
his hopes were in full bloom three 
parts of the year, and inthe other 
part never wholly blafted. Many, 
perhaps, would be def:rous of learn- 





ing by what means he procured to 
himielf fuch a cheap and lafting fa- 
tisfaction. It was gained only Lya 
conitant practice of referring the 
removal of all his uneafinefs to the 
coming of the next fpring. If his 
affairs were difordered, he could 
regulate them in the fpring; if a 
regimen was preicribed him, the 
fpring was the proper time of pur- 
uing it; if what he wanted was at 
a high price, it would fall its value 
in the {pring. 

The fpring, indeed, did often 
come without any of thefe effects 
but he was always certain that the 
next would be more propitious, and 
was never convinced that the pre- 
fent {pring would tail him until the 
mid oof fedeenat for he always 
talked of {pring as coming till it 
was pafi; and when it was once 
paft, every one agreed with him that 
it was coming. 

By long ‘converfe with this man, 
I am, perhaps, in fome degree 
brought to feel the fame immode- 
rate pleafure in the contemplatiop 
‘of this delightful feafon; but } 
have the fatisfa€tion of finding 
many, whom it can be no fhame to 
refemble, infeéted with the fame 
enthufiafm ; for there is, I believe, 
{carce any poet of eminence, who 
has not left fome teftimory of his 
fondnefs for the flowers, the zephyrs, 
and the warblers of the ipring. 
Nor has the mott luxuriant imagi- 
nation been able to deicribe the {e- 
renity and happ'neis of the golden 
age, otherwife thau oy Ariat a per- 
petual ipring, as the higheft reward 
of uncorrupted innocence. 


Nn The. 
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There is, indeed, fomething in- 
expreflibly pleating in the annual 
renovation of the world, and the 
new difplay of the treafures of na- 
ture. The cold and darknefs of 
winter, with the naked deformity 
of every objeét on which we turn 
our eyes, makes us neceffarily re- 
joice at the fucceeding feafon, as 
well for what we have efcaped, as 
for what we may enjoy ; and every 
budding flower, which a warm fitu- 
ation brings early to our view, 1s 
confidered by usas a mefienger to 
inform us of the approach of more 
joyous days. 

The fpring affords to a mind, fo 
free from the difturbance of cares 
or paffions as to be vacant to calm 
amufements, almoft every thing 
that our prefent flate makes us ca- 
The variegated 
verdure of the fields and woods, 
the fucceflion of grateful odours, 
the voice of pleafure pouring out 
its notes on every fide, with the ob- 
fervation of the gladnefs apparently 
conceived by every animal, from 
the growth of his food, and the 
clemency of the weather, throw 
over the whole earth an air of gai- 
ety, which is very fignificantly ex- 
preffed by the fmile of nature. 

There are men to whom thefe 
fcenes are able to give no delight, 
and who hurry away from all the 
varieties of rural beauty, to lofe 
their hours, and divert their 
thoughts by cards, or affemblies, 
a tavern dinner, or the prattle of 
the day. 

It may be laid down as a pofi- 
tion which will feldom deceive, 
that when a man cannot bear his 
own company, there is fomething 
wrong. He mutt fly from himfelt, 
either becaufe he feels a tediouf- 
nefs in life from the equiporfe of 
anempty mina, which, having no 
tendency to cone motion more than 
another, but as it is impelled by 
fome external power, muit always 


* have recourfe to foreign objects ; or 


he muft be afraid of the intrafion 
of fome unpleafing ideas, and, 
perhaps, is always ftrugzling to 
efcape from the remembrance of a 
Iofs, the fear of a calamity, or fome 
other thought of greater hories. 


A Meditation on the Spring. 


Thofe who are incapacitated to 
enjoy the pleafures of contemplation 
by their griefs, may, very properly, 
apply to fuch diverfions (provided 
they are innocent) as lay ftrong 
hold on the attention; and thofe, 
whom fear of any future affli€tion 
chains down to mufery, mutt endea- 
vour toobviate the danger. 

My confiderations fhall, on this 
occafion, be turned on fuch as are 
burthenfome to themfelves, merely 
becaufe they want fubjects for re- 
flection, and to whom the volume 
of nature is thrown open without 
affording them pleafure or inftruc- 
tion, becaufe they never learned to 
read the charatters. 

A French author has advanced 
this feeming paradox, that wery 
Jew men know how to take awalk; 
and, indeed, it is very true, that 
few men know how to take a walk 
with a profpeét of any other plea- 
fure, than the fame company would 
have afforded them in any other 
circumflances. 

There are animals that borrow 
their colour from the neighbouring 
body, and, confequently, vary their 
hue as they happen to change their 

lace. In like manner it ought to 

e the endeavour of every man to 
derive his reflections from the ob- 
jects about him; for it is to no 
purpofe that he alters his pofition, 
if his attention continues fixed to 
the fame point. The mind fhould 
be kept open to the accefs of every 
new idea, and fo far difengaged 
from the predominance of partica- 
lar thoughts, as to be able to ac- 
commodate itfelf to emergent occa- 
fions, and remark every thing that 
offers itfelf to prefent examination. 

A man that has formed this ha- 
bit of turning every new objeét to 
his entertainment, finds in the pro- 
duétions of nature an inexhauttible 
tock of materials upon which he 
can employ himfelf, without any 
temptations to envy or malevo- 
lence ; faults, perhaps, feldom to- 
tally avoided by thofe, whofe judg- 
ment is much exercifed upon the 
works of art. He has always a 
certain profpect of difcovering new 
reafons for adoring the Sovereign 
Author of the univerfe, and -* 

e 





She Hifory of Abbas the Hermit. 


ble hopes making fome difcovery 
of benefit to others, or of profit to 
himfelf. There is no doubt but 
many vegetables and animals have 
qualities that might be of great 
ufe; to the knowledge of which 
there is not required much fagacity 
of penetration, or fatigue of ftudy, 
but only frequent experiments, and 
clofe attention. What is faid by 
the chymifts of their darling mer- 
cury, 1s, perhaps, true of every 
body through the whole creation, 
that, if a thoufand lives fhould be 
fpent upon it, all its properties 
would not be found out. 

Mankind muft neceffarily be di- 
verfified by various tattes, fince life 
affords and requires fuch multipli- 
city of employments, and a nation 
of naturaliits is therefore neither to 
be hoped, or defired; but it is 
durely not improper to point outa 
frefh amufement to thofe who lan- 
guifh in health, and repine in plen- 
ty, for want of fome fource of di- 
verfion that may be lefs eafily ex- 
haufted, and to inform the multi- 
tudes of both fexes, who are bur- 
thened with every new day, that 
there are many fhows which they 
have not feen. 

He that enlarges his curiofity af- 
ter the works of nature, demon- 
ftrably multiplies the inlets to hap- 
pinefs ; and, therefore, the young 
fhould make ufe at once of the 
{pring of the year, and the {pring 
of lite; to acquire, while their 
minds may be yet impreffed with 
new images, a love of innocent 

leafures, and an ardour for ufeful 
Cunshedion ; and to remember, that 
a blighted fpring makes a barren 
year; and that the vernal flowers, 
however beautiful and gay, are only 
intended by nature as preparatives 
to autumnal fruits. 


The Occurrences of the Travels of a 
Mefopotamian and an Englifh 
Merchant in their Fourney te Baf- 

Ora. 


[Continued from Page 281.] 
* 7 ARA, (continued the Her- 


mit) ignorant of what had 


pafled, with her ufual freedom and fabre; a fourth difarmed me ; 
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good-nature, began to exprefs her 
compaflion for the misfortunes of 
Abbas, talked of his merits, and 
wifhed to fee him preferred. ‘The 
old general, who was naturally jea- 
lous and impetuous, exclaimed, 
with a burft of indignation, * Yes, 
I fhall prefer him!’ Early the next 
morning he fent me my difcharge 3 
and while I was gazing in ftupid 
aftonifhment upon my general’s let- 
ter, ayouth, mafked, brought mea 
fall cafket, with a letter from 
Zara, which, to the beft of my re- 
mempbrance, was as follows: 


To Abbas. 


‘ By fome unlucky circumftance, 
which I do not now underttand, 
inftead of promoting you, I have 
been the caufe of your difmif- 
fion. The bearer, who brings 
you a {mall cafket of jewels for 
your fupport, has my commands 
to condu¢t you the fhorteft way 
over the mountains: Follow him 
immediately, left the rage of jea- 
loufy meditate new pertecutions. 
He wears a mafk, that he may 
not be taken notice of as one of 
the general’s domeftics: His at- 
tachment to me, will make him 
faithful to you. Time may bring 
about happier events. 
* Adieu, adieu! 

‘ZARA.’ 
‘ In the anguifh and confufion of 
my heart, I followed my euide, 
without knowing whither he was 
leading me, or what I was about to 
do. I vented my grief in broken 
ejaculations, frequently calling upon 
the name of Zara, but not once ad- 
drefling myfelf to my attendant. By 
the evening of the fecond day, we 
had advanced forty miles fouth- 
ward from the province of Luref- 
tan ; when---how fhall I relate the 
lait horrid fcene of my miferies !--- 
pardon me !---thefe aged eyes have 
yet a tear left, yet a tear for the me- 
mory of Zara !---we were attacked 
by a band of robbers. My guide 
was Zara! In her fright, fhe threw 
off her mafk, and cried, Zara. 
Love, rage, fear, and vengeance, 
gave me fupernatural ftrength: 
Three of the villains fell by my 
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292 The Hiftory of Abbas the Hermit. 


the reft of the gang carried off 
ara.’ 

At this crifis of his ftory, the {pi- 
rits of the aged Hermit were ex- 
haufted by their own violence ; and 
it was fome time before he could 
proceed. 

‘ You have now (continued he) 
heard the completion of my misfor- 
tunes. When I was recovered of 
the wounds I had received, I {pent 
fome months in a fruitlefs fearch of 
Zara: At laft, defp.iring to gain 
any intelligence of her, I tranf- 
mitted an account of the affair to 
her father ; not without hope, that 
his power, or his wealth, might be 
a means of finding her out, and re- 
deeming her: ButI was deceived ; 
and had foon the mortification to 
hear, that the unnatural wretch ex- 
ulted in our misfortunes, and ut- 
tered the moft dreadful impreca- 
tions on his only child. 

‘ Deprived of hope, and deje&ed 
with melancholy, I could no longer 
bear the fociety of mankind: I, 
therefore, betook myfelf to thefe 
folitary mountains, where this cell 
has been my habitation for years, 
that have paffed away in unvaried 
forrow ; and where you are the firft 
of human beings that have heard 
me tcl! my tale,’ 

Solyman expatiated on the fuf- 
ferings cf Abbas with the moft ten- 
der fenfibility, andinveighed againift 
the bafenefs of mankind with all 
the rage of honeft refentment. 
* Surely,’ faid he to the Merchant, 
* man ts the vileft of all creatures ! 
In proportion as he excels them in 
reafon, he exceeds them in the abi- 
lity to do mifchief; and being 
equally cruel, the mifchief he does 
renders him more deteftable. Sa- 
cred Mithra! why doft thou lend 
thy light to the villain and the ty- 
rant? Were it not for the enjoy- 
ment of your company, my friend, 


i theuld have few inducements to 
£ 


go farther fiom the valley of Ir- 
wan; for pofiibly, to iee more of 


eed 


tuman life, 1s only to know more of 
ts‘crimes and miferies.’ 

‘ From the complicated diftreffes 
of one per fon,’ replied the Mer- 
chant, * you draw a partial image 
lic of anan. Lut the day 


bow 


declines: Let us haften over thefe 
mountains, that we may repofe at 
night in fome village of the valley.’ 
The travellers took leave of the 
Hermit, and about the clofe of day 
arrived at the village «f Arden. 

At their entrance, they weie met 
by a perfon of a plain drefs, and a 
cheartul countenance, who, with- 
out ceremony, invited them, as tra- 
vellers, to partake of his honfe 
and table that night. ‘They ac- 
cepted his inyitation ; and the Mer- 
chant, addreffing himfelf to Soly- 
man, faid, * From the family of 
this man, you fhall not only be con- 
vinced that there is both happinefs 
and virtue in human life, but yoa 
fhall fee alfo how much the former 
depends upon the latter. 1] have 
been entertained by him, in travel- 
ling this way before: He is never 
more happy than when he has an 
opportunity of gratifying his bene- 
volence. His inheritance being 
much leffened by the luffes of his 
father, who was a merchunt, he has 
but little wealth, excep: what arifes 
from the indufirious cultivation of 
a farm, which he purchafed ten 
years ago with the chief part of his 
fortune ; yet he is as liberal to the 

or and the ftranger, as if he had 
arge pofleflions : His known hofpi- 
tality and generofity, make his 
honie the refort of the traveller 
and the indigent; and, after he has 
finifhed the labours of the day, he 
is always ready to entertain the one, 
and relieve the other; hence that 
ferene and eafy chearfulnefs, which 
you fee in his countenance. In his 
family you behold the influence cf 
a good example: His wife, whom 
he loves, and by whom he is be- 
loved with the moft cordial fince- 
rity, goes hand in hand with him, 
not only thravgh their mutual 
cares, but alio in the exercifes of 
benevolence. It is the principle of 
her oeconomy, that domestic fru- 
gality is the fupport of liberality ; 
and fhe difpenfes her own and her 
hufbana’s bounties, with that pro- 
pricty and ealy chearfulnefs, which 
Couble their value to the receiver. 
‘The children inherit the benevo- 
lence of their parents, and learn the 
exerciic of it from their example. 
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Bye and bye they will crowd about 
your fofa, follicitous to ferve you : 
you fhall fee them preventing your 
wants, and watching your requefts, 
with a bufy emulation which fhall 
do you the moft fervices.” 

Solyman littened with-delight to 
this defcripiion of the villager’s f:- 
mily ; and halted, with the mott 
ardent curiofity, to behold that vir- 
tue he fo much admired, When he 
found that every thing exceeded the 
Merchant’s account, and his own 
expectation, ** It isenough,” faid 
he, £ 1 am again reconciled to 
my own fpecies. Notwith{tanding 
tre impreilion I received from the 
{tory of the unfortunate Abbas, vir- 
tue has yet her temp!es among men; 
but, furely, fhe is a villager, and 
her votaries are the inhabitants of 
the fields !” 

[To be concluded in our next, } 


THe WesTMINSTER JOURNAL. 
By Tuo. ee Gar- 
q° 


dens, 


To Txomas Toucuirt, £/7; 
SIR, 


T is with much fatisfa&tion T find 
you have taken the poor Farmers 
and Graziers under your protection, 
who are at prefent fo extremely ob- 
noxious to their countrymen, and 
who for a long time paft, have been 
reprefented by a fet of Patriotic 
Writers, as the verieft vipers of fo- 
ciety. Some of your correfpon- 
dents have fenfibly fhewn, that the 
weight of our taxes is a principal 
caph of that lamentable dearnefs fo 
juftly complained of in proviiions ; 
and made it inconteitibly evident, 
thatthe Gentlemen of fortune, in 
proportion as they are burdened 
y the Government, wili encreafe 
the rents of the tenants; and con- 
fequently oblige the tenants to en- 
hance the rates of their corn, their 
beef, their butter, and their cheefe, 
pon the public. 
am a Farmer myfelf, Mr. 
Touchit, and I thank God have 
wherewithal to makea decent pro- 


yilion for my famny, notwithhand- 
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3 
ing the hardnefs of the times; the 
land which I occupy at prefent, has 
been in the hands of my progenitors 
foy near two hundred years ; andl 
have the fatisfa&tion of faying, that 
few people in Kent of their rank, 
have been better refpected or bet- 
ter brought up, than the DoAyen’s of 
Little Laverton. In my grea: crand- 
father’s tine, Mr. Touchit, he paid 
but two fhillines an acre rent; and 
even after the Revolution, when a 
Land-Tax firft took place in the 
kingdom, his fon was Charved but 
four & fix-pence on the expiration of 
the leafe. Matters, however, did not 
go on altogether fo wimminelywith 
my father; the landlord was a mo- 
ney-loving man, who fay a great 
decal more might be made of his e- 
ftate, and accordingly raifed it the 
very firft opportunity, to twenty 
fhillinzs; by gradations of the fame 
kind, | am now rated at no le!s than 
three pounds ; and poflibly, if there 
was another man in the county who 
would give a fix-pence more forthe 
bargain, my family and I fhould be 
fect adrift to-morrow, to try our for- 
tunes in fome of the American Plan- 
tations. 

Well, Mr. Touchit, this being the 
ftate of the cafe, how do you think 
I was to provide for all contingen- 
cics? I’l] be very honeft and tell 
you, Sir. I carried my various com- 
modities to the beft markets, and 
fold them to the beit advantage ; in 
proportion as my own expences were 
increafed, I raifed the price of my 
goods, and never once dreamt, thro’ 
a principle of public fpirit, to fell 
even a pound of butter to my own 
lofs. ‘The fame motive which ope- 
rated with me, was the fame, I {up- 
pole, which aétuated the conduct of 
other people ; and the fame motive, 
I fancy, will fill continue to in- 
fluence the condu@ of every bo- 
dy, ’tll the leeiflative power are 
happily poficffed of an art to eradi- 
cate the fenfe of Self from the 
breaft of every Farmer in the king- 
dom. 

Having mentioned this circum- 
ftance, Mr. Touchit, I muft exprefs 
my furprize at the general method of 
confidering Farmers and Graziers 
ina diftinct light from every other 

‘Tradefman 
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‘Tradefman or Manufaéturer. If a 
Merchant in difpofing of a cargo of 
goods, makes cent per cent proft, 
orif 2common Artizan keeps his 
carriage, no body finds fault: On 
the contrary, the wholeworld praifes 
the induftry or underftanding of 
both, and they are upon all occa- 
fions mentioned with the greateit 
veneration and refpeét. Yet you 
fee, Sir, the unfortunate Farmer and 
Grazier is looked upon as extreme- 
ly culpable for gic ee the fame 
methods which are highly meritori- 
ous in others, as if it made a fix- 

enny piece difference to the pub- 

ic, whether they were impofed on 
in the purchafe of a pipe of wine, 
or the buying of, a fat ox. 

I thould be glad to know, Mr. 
Touchit, from fome of thofe faga- 
cious people, who write fo much a- 
eainft us country folk, and talk a- 
bout our bafenefs in monopolizing, 
if every other dealer is not in the 
ftrictcit fenfe of the word, a Mono- 
poliz:r, as well as we Farmers and 
Graziers ? Is there a Tradefman 
within the Weckly Bills, highly fo- 
ever as he may condemn the mode 
of cne perfon’s buying four or five 
hundred bullocks, but what would 
engro{s all the articles made ufeof in 
hisown profeffion, if he could, in or- 
der to get the trade entirely into his 
own hands? Is there a Shoemaker 
but would be proud of getting all 
the leather in the kingdom? or a 
Woollen Draper but would think 
himfelf happy in all the cloth? Js 
not the word Trade, in faci, the di- 
ametrical oppofite to largenefs of 
fentiment ? And can it be fuppofed, 
that any man undergoes the drudge- 
ry of buiinefs, through a view of 
fervingthe public in preference to 
to himfelf? The bare fuppofition 
would be folly, the belief mad- 
nefs. 

When thefe things therefore are 
confidered, the wifdom of Parlia- 
ment will neceflarily fee, that no- 
thing but a decrcafe of taxes can 
occaiion a decreafe in the price of 
panne The importation from 
rcland, is an expedient nothing 
more than temporary, and mutt ine- 
vitably drop the moment it becomes 
prejudical to the landed interell of 








Extrad from Dr. Watkinfon’s excellent Effay on Occonomy. 


this kingdom. For greatly foever 
as we may clamour, yet as long as 
eltates continue to rife, provifions 
muft alfo rife in proportion, you 
may fafely take the word of 
Your humble fervant, 
And conftant reader, 


RALPH DOBSON. 


Extra& from Dr. Watkinfon’s excel- 
lent Effay on Oceconomy. 


O Economy is a comprehenfive 
“ word. It includes all that pro- 
vident care, exaét uniformity, and 
prudent condutt, fo abfolutely re- 
quifite in human life. Let it not 
therefore be confidered as fome- 
thing that relates only to one, and 
concerns not another : for it is what 
the meaneft ftation neceflarily calls 
for, the moftexalted cannot difpenfe 
with. 

Oeconomy implies that uniformi- 
ty, propriety, and confiflency of 
conduct, which is feen through eve- 
ry a¢tion---a decorum in the fea- 
fons of relaxation, and in every 
enjoyment ---- That temper of mind 
which is difpofed to retrench every 
unneceflary expence ; and to im- 
prove every acquifition to the glory 
of the giver, your own happinefs, 
and that of your fellow-creatures. 

If we look abroad into the world, 
and take a furvey of human con- 
duct in general, we fhall find that a 
great many are reduced to want 
through their own thoughtlefine(s, 
irregularity, and imprudence. Hence 
itis, that we hear thefe ‘* Com- 
plainings in our ftreets;”’ fo that 
we may welltake up the words of 
the wile man, and fay, *‘ The foo- 
lifhnefs of man perverteth his way, 
“pal heart fretteth againit the 

sora. 

injtead of tracing effects from 
their proper caufes, and taking the 
blame on themfelves, as they ought, 
they are too apt to repine, murmur, 
and ‘‘ charge God foolifhly.” 

A provident care for your future 
welfare hach ever been elleemed one 
of the firlt and moft diftinguifhing 
matks of human wifdom. 

Jofeph thewed his fagacity in no- 
thing more than in the difcreet ad- 

vice 


ciltiataliitesieg and, tse 


The Marks of a Moral and Judicial Gevernment in the World. 


vice which he gave to Pharaoh, to 
lay up in the feven plenteous years 
for the feven enfuing ones of fa- 
mine. © 

Forecaft is one diftinguifhing cha- 
racteriftic of the wife woman. ---- 
** She looketh well unto the ways 
of her houfho!ld: fhe eateth not 
the bread of idlenefs ; and previous 
to her buying a piece of ground--- 
fhe confidered.” 

‘The original word is remarkably 
expreflive.---She revolved it well in 
her mind ; “fin the deep of her 
heart.” She gave herfelf time to 
reflect, and to deliberate upon it, 
before fhe put it in execution. 

The events of this life are fluétu- 
ating and precarious; ought not 
then fome provifion to be made for 
unforefeen loffes ? Ought yuu not to 
extend your views further than the 
fupply of your prefent wants ? 
Ought you not to lay up fomething 
for futurity ? 

While you guard againft an anxi- 
ous folicitude (an imputation very 
ill becoming a Chriftian) to look for- 
ward to the confequences, to the if- 
fue and event of things (as far as 
you are able) is fuch a conduét as 
reafon muft naturally fuggeit, {crip- 
ture warrants, and religion itfelf en- 
joins ; fuch as a wife man mult ap- 
prove of, and fuch as a good one 
cannot condemn. 

Such a fhare of blifs and happi- 
nefs as this world admits of, un- 
doubtedly man may feek after; but 
find it he will not, enjoy it he can- 
not, without ferious thought and 
due reflexion. This the united 
voice of reafon and {cripture calls 


r. 

There is an Oeconomy that mutt 
always be obferved in every purfuit, 
action, or undertaking. Even your 
pleafures, except ufed with mode- 
ration, prudently varied, and pur- 
fued rather as a temporary relaxa- 
tion, than as a conftant employ- 
ment, foon become infipid. The 
moft innocent enjoyments have their 
bounds. It is a temperate ufe that 
conftitutes the blifs, and preferves 
thofe powers and faculties, on the 
proper exertion of which the happi- 
nefs of this life entirely depends. 

No enterprife, at leaft no expen- 


“yy? 
five {cheme whatfoever, ought to be 
undertaken without firit revolving 
it in your mind, without weighing 
your abilities previous to the execu- 
tion, without ‘* fitting down firft to 
compute the coft.” 

Obferve the divine oeconomy, 
ranging and adjutting every thing 
in feck a manner, that there is not 
a particle of matter but what hath 
its proper place in fubferviency to 
the whole of the creation. 

“¢ Order 1s heav’n’s firit law.” 

Look unto the heavens, and fee 
all the celeftial bodies are conitant 
in their courfes! They fpeak in the 
common voice of reafon, and want 
no interpreter to explain their 
meaning. They are a perpetual, 
though a tacit admonition to 
the world every day and night ; 
and by their regular and conitant 
vicifitude, (as the late bifhop of 
London expreffes it) fet forth the 
excellency of wifdom and order by 
which they were conftituted. 

‘* The fun has his ftated time 
of going down.” 

‘«* ‘The moon is appointed for cer- 
tain feafons.” 

‘© The ftars in their courfes go- 
vern the night.” 

“* The fea keeps its old channel;” 
and in its utmoft fury remembers 
the firft law of its maker---‘* Hi- 
therto fhalt thou go, but no fur- 
ther.”’ 

In every other part the powers of 
nature are duly and regularly exert- 
ed! Even the inanimate things of 
the world have their office ! 

The fupreme Being, who thus 
doth every thing in regularity and 
methed, will certainly take moit de- 
light in thofe fervants who love 
(like himfelf) «* Decency and or- 
der.,’ 

[To Le continued. | 


The Marks of a Moral and Judicial 


Government in the World. 


[Continued from Page, 282.]} 
Wwe may further trace the foot- 

fieps of divine juftice, in the 
natural resentments of mankind againtt 
the perpetrators of wicked aétions ; 


who thereby_expofe themfelves toa 
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eneral indignation or contempt: 
or the paflions and affeétions of 
men, even of virtuous men, natu- 
rally rife in favour of virtue and 
detettation of vice in others. And 
this 1s a confiderable provifon in na- 
ture, for the rettraint and punibh- 
ment of the one, and the encou- 
ragement of the other. For how- 
ever wicked men may avoid the pe- 
nalties of human laws, or be unac- 
countable to human authority ; yet 
they find themfelves loaded with 
= difgrace and reproach, or at 
eaft, feel the lofs of that reputation, 
efteeni, and good-will, which they 
naturally defire trom their fellow- 
creatures. 

‘There is an order alfo, in the con- 
ftitution of the human body, for the 
punifhment of fome vices. As thofe 
crimes which are moift injurious to 
fociety are generally punifhed, by 
the public refentments of that foci- 
ety which they injure; fo thofe vices 
that are of a pe:fona! nature find 
their own puniihment nearer home. 
It is almoit impoffible to perfilt in 
any bodily excefies, without fuffer- 
ing the penalties naturally annexed 
to them in the frame of the hu- 
man body; difeafes, and often death 
itfelf. 

And finally, there is the moft cer- 
tain and effectual provifion of na- 
ture, for ihe punifhment of wicked- 
nefs and the reward of virtue, in 
the frame of the human minud.— 
There is as it were a Tribunal of ju/- 
tice erected in every man’s own 
heart, where con{cience fits as judge, 
to whofe approving or condemning 
fentence men are continually expo- 
fed, and moft of all in the feafons of 
retirement and reflection. And how- 
ever men may attempt to filence 
this internal monitor, to deceive or 
corrupt this impartial judge, or to 
harden themfelves againft the dread 
of this vicegerent of divine juitice, 
it feems hardly poffible either to 
fupprefs it entirely, or to become 
indifferent to its opinion and cen- 
{ure. 

To this we may add, that the 


pailions of envy, malice, revenge, 


ambition, and covetoutnefs, are 
naturally tormenting to the mind; 


they bring in fome meafure their 
own punifhment along with them. 

Such are the warious orders and 
regulations, which the wifdom of 
God hath eftablifhed in nature, for 
the end of his ju/ffice > which are fuf- 
,ficient to prove beyond contradic- 
tion, that mankind are under amo- 
ral and judicial government; and 
are not only the creatures of divine 
power, and odjed?s of his providence 
and goodnefs, but alfo /udjecs of his 
governing juttice. 

Thirdly : thefe meafures of divine 
juftice are more extenfive than men 
feneraly apprehend or believe :--- 

hey operate in more inftances, and 
to a greater degree of punifhment, 
than we are apt to imagine.--------- 
The ftings of confcience are often 
keen and piercing to the inmoft 
foul: the paffions of vice are cor- 
roding, and deftroy mental quiet 
and repofe: the refentments of fo- 
ciety, the difaffection of friends and 
relatives, are galling to the heart : 
the terror of human laws is grievous 
and burdenfome : ard infamy, dif- 
eafe, and death, the frequent effects 
of debauchery and villany, cannot 
be thought flight punifhments. Now 
tho’ wicked perfons may avoid fome 
of thefe punifhments ; yet it is hard- 
ly poflible that any criminal in the 
world can efcape them all. The 
all-wife governor of the world has 
various methods of chaflizing and 
—_- his offending creatures : 

e can convert any thing into an 
inftrument of his juftice, and make 
the finner to tafte the bitternefs of 
fin, and to feel the ftripes of his dif- 
pleafure, in methods imperceptible 
to others. It is indeed the mind alone 
that is capable of punifhment : and 
in what degree the finner’s mind 
fuffers, is only known to Gop and 
himfelf. Wowever, the meafures 
we have already obferved, by which 
divine juftice operates, are fovifidle 
and fo frequent, that no one is the 
leaft furprized at the effe&. When 
intemperance and lewdnefs bring dif- 
eafes; when bafe aétions are covered 
with fhame and infamy ; when vil- 
lany fuffers by law ; when confci- 
ous guilt produces inward confufion, 
remorfe and anguifh ; and on — 
other 
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other hand, when men of fobriety, 

robity, and beneficence, enjoy 
health, fafety, and reputation, the 
approbation of their own minds, 
and the friendfhip of other men; 
-——there is no occafion of wonder 
and aftonifhment in all this, becaufe 
it is no more than the uiual and na- 
tural courfe of things. 

How comes it to pafs then, that 
the conduct of providence is thought 
fo dark and intricate ; and that men 
have fo little confidence in the di- 
vine juftice, that they are ready to 
imagine the world to be in a itate 
of confufion, or under a firange dif- 
penfation of government, in which 
vice is unpunithed, and virtue unre- 
warded; and are tempted to doubt, 
whether there 1s a GOD that judgeth 
in the earth ? This principally ariies, 
not from the aéual ways of provi- 
dence, but from men’s foolith mi/appre- 
henfions, & their wrong waysof think- 
ing and judging of this iubjeét. They 
look for the juitice of Gop’s provi- 
dence where it is not to be found, 
and,where they ought not to expec 
tofind it; and overlooz it, where it 
moft plainly and certainly appears. 
They look for it in the fingular, 
extraordinary, and marvelious e- 
vents of life, in the ftrange and 
fudden calamities or deaths of 
particular perfons, or in tempeits 
and whirlwinds, in thunder and 
lightning, in famines, peftilen- 
ces, and earthquakes.— But in 
{uch events the juitice of Gop veils 
it/elf from all human knowledge : 
thefe are the myfterious ways of 
providence, and the judgments paft 
finding out: and it is folly and pre- 
{pmption in men, to pretend to ex- 
plain the particular purpofes, which 
they are intended to ferve. Yet 
weak men have always been ready 
to imagine that they /aw moft clear- 
ly, in fuch events, the sand of 
Gon’s juitice lifted up againit the 
wickednefs of men, which they ne- 
ver did, nor could fee. Our Blefed 
Saviour hath exprefsly taught us, 
not to look upon fuch events as in- 
ftances of Gop’s vengeance infli€ted 
on the unhappy fufferers. Suppofe 
ye, fays he to his difciples, shat the 
eighteen men upon whom the tower of 


Silom fell, or the Galileans whom Pi- 
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late furprizxed and maffacred as tho 
were offering facrifice, were finners 
above others ?—TI tell you, Nay.------ 
And when they afked him concerning the 
blind man, did this man fin, or his pa- 
rents that he was born blind ? He re- 
plied, Nesther.------- 

On the other hand, where the juf- 
tice of Gop’s Providence is mott 
evidently to be feen, there men are 
moft apt to overlook it ; inthe regu- 
lar and ufual courfe of things, by 
which wickednefs draws its own pu- 
nifhment after it, infamy, difeates, 
cares, fears, perplexities, the weight 
of human reientinents, or the bur- 
den of a troubled contcience, nay 
often terminates in death, or the 
utter lofs of all that is dear in life. 
But here it is that the Aand of 
Gop and the rod of his juitice ap- 
pear, pointing at the wickednets of 
men, and chaftizing or punifbing 
them for it. Here we are leatt lia- 
ble to miitake, and may difcern the 
divine intention with the greatett 
clearnefs of evidence. And why ? 
Becaufe thefe events tollow in 
the natural courfe of things. Here 
are the orders which the wifdom of 
Gop hath provided and ettablifhed 
in the conftitution of the world, for 
the execution of his juftice, for rhe 
punif>ment of evil doers, for the encou- 
ragement of them that do well, and 
for inftru¢ction and admonition to 
all. — Every wife and confiderate 

erfon will obferve the zatural con- 

equences of vice and fin, and of 
virtue and piety, in the world, and iz 
them expect to find marks of divine 
juftice, and of that moral difcipline 
and government, under which man- 
kind are placed by the wife provi- 
dence of Gop. But weak and in- 
confiderate minds are never affeéted 
but with frange and uncommon ap- 
pearances, which /fartle and terrifj 
them into religion: and all their 
belief of Gop’s juitice is founded 
upon events which feem marvellous, 
and contrary to the common courfe 
of things. They can hardly form 
a notion of that moit wife, gentle, 
and ‘humane procedure of divine 
juftice, periectly adapted to a ftate 
of tral and to the circumftances 
of mankind ; by which vice in its 
progrefs is gradually reftrained and 

Oo corrected, 
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co 
rrected, and 


the finners final 
ru 


in is mercifully delayed; that he 
May take warning by his own expe- 
lence, or the fufferings of others, & 
y amendment efcape deftrudction. 

If the thunderbolt fhould imme- 
diately ftrike the criminal dead, if 
the earth fhould open and fwallow 
up the blafphemer; this might ap- 
pear to fome a molt proper difplay 
and fignal proof of Gon’s juftice 5 as 
it could not fail to aftonifh men, and 
ftrike them with horror: and they 
would then conclude that verily 
there isa GOD that. judgeth in the 
earth.—Orx if good men were mira- 
culoufly reftored to health, or raifed 
in a fudden and unaccountable 
manner to grandeur and affluence; 
this might appear an illuftrious and 
engaging evidence of the divine re- 
gard to virtue and piety.-—--But all 
this is nothing elfe, than contriving 
in our Own imazinations a fcheme 
of government agrecadle to human 
prejudice, paffion, and folly; in- 
ftead of ftudying to learn the recti- 
tude and excellence of that govern- 
ment, which the infinite wifdom of 
Gop hath aclually eftablihhed in na- 
ture. 

Vice is not unpunifhed, neither 
is virtue left deftitute of fupport and 
encouragement in this life: and the 
more accurately we inquire into the 
real ftate of things, the more certain 
evidence we fhall find of a divine 
juftice, diftinguifhing the different 
actions and diipoiitions of men. It 
is our want of tion that hinders 
us from diicerning that evidence ; 
and ftill more, our vanity and fel- 
fifhnefs and mifiaken jucgment of 
the virtues and vices both of our- 
felves and others; and moft of all, 
our worldly prejudices in being fo 
much blinded and prepoiletied with 
the exiernai circumitances of men ; 
as if riches were a mark of divine 
favour, and the beft reward of vir- 
tue; and poverty fuch an evil as 
providence cannot compentate. And 
this is a prejudice that lies upper- 
moftin the minds of many; who 
can hard!y conceive how it is con- 
fifteat with a jait proyidence to be- 
flow the riches and polleilions of 
this world in fo indifcriminate a 
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manner, that bad men may as eafily 
obtain a fhare as good men.----But 
this is no dificulty with a truly wife 
and virtuous man, who makes a 
right eftimate of things, and very 
plainly perceives, that external 
wealth is a circumftance of little 
moment, in determining men’s hap- 
pinefs ; and therefore, is not ftruck 
with exvy when he fees the profpe- 
rity of foolifh and wicked men.---- 
Indeed, as riches are no fen of 
Gon’s favour; fo fuch envy andhigh 
admiration of them are a very dad 
fign of a man’s merit: and to make 
fuch an objeftion againft Gop’s pro- 
vidence, concludes nothing but our 
own want of virtue and eager defire 
of wealth. 

From thefe feveral caufes it pro- 
ceeds, that men judge partzally of the 
ways of providence: whilft the real 
marks of a diftinguifhing juftice are 
flighted and overlooked; and the 
difficulties and objections on the 
other hand are exceeding] y magnified. 
The internal peace and pleature 
which arife from innocence and 
confcious virtue are little efteemed 
or confidered ; nor are the troubles 
and pains, which eufue from guilt 
in the natural courfe of things, much 
regarded, as proofs of divine ju/tice.--- 
the Péarifees demanded ef our Sa- 
viour afign from heaven; fo we want 
to fee fomething amazing and ftu- 
pendous, or at leaft fome external 
feoow and glare; and are not content 
with that filent internal procefs of 
juftice, by which the mind of man 
is inftructed, perfuaded and admo- 
nifhed, the vitious made to undergo 
various. fufferings, and the virtuous 
{upported with courage and hope. 

[70 be concluded in our next. | 


RefieZicns on Generofity, in a Letter 
from Sir Thomas Fitzofborne to a 
Friend. 


iG that friend of your’s, whom you 
are defirous to add to the number 
of mine, were endued with no other 
quality than the lait you mentioned 
in the catalogue of his virtues; I 
fhould efteem his acquaintance as 
one of the moit valuable privileges. 
When you afiured me, therefore, 
Ui 

















Reflections on Generofity. 


of the generofity of his difpofition, 
I wanted no additional motive to 
embrace your propofal of joinin 
you and himat **, To fay trath, I 
confider a generous mind as the no- 
bleit work of the creation, and am 
perfuaded, wherever it refides, no 
real merit can be wanting. It is 
perhaps the moft fingular of all the 
moral endowments: I[ am fure at 
leaft, it 1s often imputed where it 
cannot juftly be claimed. The mean- 
eft felf-love, under fome refined 
difguife, frequently paffes upon 
common obfervers for this godlike 
principle; and [have known many a 
popular action attributed to this mo- 
tive, when it flowed from no higher 
a fource than the fugeeftions of con- 
cealed vanity. Good-nature, as it 
has many features in common with 
this virtue, is ufmally miftaken for 
it: the former, however, is but 
the effect, poflibly, of a happy dif- 
pofition of the animal ftruéture, or, 
as Dryden fomewhere calls it, of a 
certain ‘* milkinefs of blood: ” 
whereas the latteris feated in the 
mind, and can never fubfitt where 
good fenfe and enlarged fentiments 
have no exiftence. it is entirely 
founded indeed upon juftnefs of 
thought: which perhaps is the rea- 
fon this virtue is fo little the cha- 
ractertitick of mankind in gene- 
ral. Aman, whofe mind is warped 
by the felfith patlions, or contracted 
by the narrow prejudices of fects or 
parties, if he does not want honeity, 
muit undoubtedly want underftand- 
ing. ‘The fame clouds that darken 
his intellectual views, obftruét his 
moral ones; and his generofity is 
extremely circumicribed, becaufe 
his reafoning is exceedingly h- 
mited. 

It is the diftinguifhing pre-emi- 
nence of the Chriftian fyftem, that 
it cherifhes this elevated principle 
in one of its nobleit exertions. For- 
givenefs of injuries, I confefs in- 
deed, has been inculcated by feveral 
of the heathen moralitts ; but it ne- 
ver entered into the eftablifhed or- 
dinances of any religion, till it had 
the fanétion of the great author of 
our’s. Ihave often however won- 
dered that the antients, who raifed 
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fo many virtues and affeétions of 
the mind into divinities, fhould ne- 
ver have given a place in their tem- 
ples to generofity; unlefs perhaps 
they included it under the notion 
of Fides or Honos. But furely fhe 
might reafonably have claimed a ie- 
parate altar, and fuperior rites. 
principle of honour may reitrain a 
man from counter-acting the focial 
ties, who has yet nothing of that 
active flame of generofity, which 
is too powerful to be confined with- 
in the hambler boundaries of mere 
negative duties. ‘True generolity 
rifes above the ordinary rules of fo- 
cial conduét, and flows with much 
too full a ftream to be comprehended 
within the precife marks of formal 
precepts. It is a vigorous principle 
in the foul, which opens and ex- 
pands all her virtues far beyond. 
thofe which are only the forced and 
unnatural productions of a timid 
obedience. The man who is influ- 
enced fingly by motives of the latter 
kind, aims no higher than at cer- 
tain authoritative ftandards ; with- 
out ever attempting to reach thofe 
glorious elevations, which coniti- 
tute the only true heroifm of the 
focial character. Religion without 
this foverign principle, degenerates 
into flavifh fear, and wij/dom into a 
{pecious cunning ; learning is but 
the avarice of the mind, and wit 
its more pleafing kind of madnefs. 
In a word, generolity fan¢ctifies every 
paflion, and adds grace to every ac- 
quifition of the foul ; and if it does 
not neceflarily include, at leatt it 
refleéts a luftre upon the whole cir- 
cle of moral and intellectual quali- 
ties. 

But l am running into a general 
panegyrick upon generofity, when 
[ only meantto acknowledge the 
particular inftance you have given 
me of your’s, in being defirous of 
communicating to me a treafure, 
which | know much better how to 
value than how to deferve. Be af- 
fured, therefore, though Euphroni- 
us had none of thofe polite accom- 
plifhments you enumerate, yet, 
after what you have intormed me 
concerning his heart, | fhould efteem 
his friendthip of more worth than 
Ooaz all 
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all the learning of antient Greece, 
and all the wrtu of modern Italy. 
lam, &c. 


Letter from Lady M--y W--y M--e, to 
the Counte/s of B---, defcribing the 
Drefs of the'Vurkith Ladies, 3c. 


Adrianople, April 1. 
I With to God, dear filter, that 
you were as regular in letting me 
know what pafles on your fide of 
the globe, as I am careful in endea- 
vouring to amufe you by the ac- 
count of all I fee here, that I think 
worth your notice. You content 
yourfelf with telling me over and 
over, that the town 1s very dull: it 
may, poffibly, be dull to you, when 
every day does not prefent you with 
fomething new; but for me, that 
am in arrears, at leaft two months 
news, all that feems very ftale with 
you, would be very frefh and {weet 
hese. Pray let me into more parti- 
lars, and I will try to awaken your 
gratitude, by giving you a full and 
true relation of the novelties of this 
place, none of which would {fur- 
prize you more thana fight of m 
erfon, as I am now in my ‘Turki 
abit, though I believe you would 
be of my opinion, that ’tis admira- 
bly becoming.—I intend to fend you 
my picture; in the mean time ac- 
cept of it here. 

‘The firft part of my drefs is a pair 
of drawers, very full, that reach to 
my fhoes, and conceal the legs more 
modeftly than your petticoats. ‘They 
are of a thin rofe-coloured damafk, 
brocaded with filver flowers. My 
fhoes are of white kid leather, 
embroidered with gold. Over this 
hangs my fmock, of a fine white 
filk gauze, edged with embroidery. 
‘This fmock has wide’fleeves, hang- 
ing half-way down the arm, and 1s 
clofed at the neck with a diamond 
button ; but the fhape and colour 
of the bofom is very well to be di- 
ftinguifhed through it.----- The An- 
very is a wailtcoat, made clofe to the 
fhape, of white and gold damatfk, 
with very long fleeves falling back, 
and fringed with deep gold fringe, 
and fhould have diamond or pearl 
buttons.” My Caftan, of the fame 
ftuff with my drawers, is 2 robe cx- 


actly fitted to my fhape and reach- 
ing to my feet, with very long ftrait 
falling fleeves. Over this is the 
girdle, of about four fingers broad, 
which, all that can afford it, have 
entirely of diamonds or other pre- 
cious ftones ; thofe, who will not 
be at that expence, have it of ex- 
quifite embroidery on fattin ; but it 
mutt be faftened before with a clafp 
of diamonds.-———T he Curdee is a 
loofe robe they throw off, or put on, 
according to the weather, being of 
a rich brocade, (mine is green and 
old) either lined with ermine or 
ables ; the fleeves reach very little 
below the fhoulders. The head-drefs 
is compofed of a cap, called Tal- 
pock, which is, in winter, of fine 
velvet embroidered with pearls or 
diamonds, and, in fummer, of a 
light fhining filver ftuffF. This is 
fixed on one fide of the head, hang- 
ng 8 little way down with a gold 
taffel, and bound on, either with a 
circle of diamonds (as I have feen 
feveral) or a rich embroidered hand- 
kerchief. On the other fide of the. 
head, the hair is laid flat; and here 
the ladies are at liberty to fhow 
their fancies; fome putting flowers, 
others a plumeof heron’s feathers, 
and, in fhort, what they pleafe ; but 
the moft general fafhion is a large 
Bouquet of jewels, made like natural 
flowers, that is, the buds of pearl; 
the Rofes of different coloured ru- 
bies ; the Jefflamines of diamonds ; 
the Jonquils of topazes, &c. fo well 
fet and enamelled, ’tis hard to ima- 
gine any thing of that kind fo beau- 
tiful. ‘Che hair hangs at its full 
length behind, divided into treffes 
braided with pearl or ribbon, which 
is always in great quantity. I never 
fawin my lite fo many fine heads 
of hair. In one lady’s, I have count- 
ed a hundred and tea of the treffes, 
all natural; but it muft be owned, 
that every kind of beauty is more 
common here than with us. "Tis 
furprifing to fee a young woman that 
is not very handfome.:' They have 
natura!ly the moft beautiful com- 
plexions in the world, and generally 
large black eyes. [can aflure you 
with great truth, that the court of. 
England (though I believe it the 
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faireft in Chriftendom) does not 
contain fo many beauties as are un- 
der our protection here. They gene- 
rally fhape their eye-brows, and 
both Greeks and Turks have the 
cuftom of putting round their eyes a 
black tinéture, that, at adiftance, 
or by candle-light, adds very much 
to the blacknefs of them. I fancy 
many of our ladies would be over- 
joyed to know this fecret ; but ’tis 
too vifible by day. They dye their 
nails a rofe-cqlour; but I own, I 
cannot enough accuftom myfelf to 
this fafhion, to find any beauty in 
it. 

As to their morality or good con- 
duét, Ican fay, like Harlequin, that 
tis juft as ’tis with you; and the 
Turkith ladies don’t commit one 
fin the lefs for not being Chriftians. 
Now that I ama little acquainted 
with their ways, I cannot forbear 
admiring, either the exemplary dif- 
cretion, or extreme ftupidity of ail 
the writers that have given accounts 
of them. ’Tis very eafy to fee, they 
have in reality more liberty than we 
have. No woman, of what rank 
foever, is permitted to go into the 
{ftreets without two Murlins, one 
that covers her face, all but her 
eyes ; and another, that hides the 
whole drefs of her head, and hangs 
half way down her back. ‘Their 

apes are alfo wholly concealed, by 
a thing they call a Ferigee, which 
no woman of any fort appears with- 
out; this has itrait fleeves, that 
reach to their fingers ends, and it 
laps all around them, not unlikea 
riding-hood. In_ winter, "tis of 
cloth; and in fummer of plain 
ftuff or filk. You may guefs then, 
how effeétually this difguifes them, 
fo that there is no diftinguifhing the 
great fady from her flave. ”Tis impof- 
ible for the moft jealous hufband to 
know his wife when he meets her, 
and no man dare touch or follow a 
Woman in the ftreet. 

‘This perpetual mafquerade gives 
them entire liberty of following 
their inclinations without danger of 
difcovery. ‘Fhe moft ufual method 
of intrigue is, to fend an appoint- 
ment to the lover to meet the lady 
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at a Jew’s fhop; and even thofe 
who don’t make ufe of them, de 
not feruple to go to buy penny- 
worths, and tumble over rich goods, 
which are chiefly to be found a- 
mongft that fort of people. The 
great ladies feldom let their gallants 
know who they are; and ’tis fo 
difficult to find it out, that they car 
very feldom guefs at her name, 
whom they have correfponded with 
for above half a year together. You 
may eafily imagine the number of 
faithful wives very {mall ina coun- 
try where they have nothing to fear 
from a lover’s indifcretion, fince we 
fee fo many have the courage to ex- 
pofe themfelves to that in this 
world, and all the threatened punith- 
ment of the next, which is never 
a to the Turkifh damfels, 
‘either have they much to appre 
hend from the refentment of their 
hufbands ; thofe ladies that are rich, 
having all their money in their own 
hands. Upon the whole, | look up- 
on the Turkifh women, as the only 
free people in the Enipire; the very 
Divan pays a refpeét to them, and 
the Grand Signior himizlf, when a 
Baffa is executed, never violates 
the privileges of the Haram, (or wo- 
men’s apartment) which remains 
unfearched and entire to the widow. 
They are Queens of their flaves, 
whom the huiband has no permifiion 
fo much as to look upon, except it 
be an old woman or two that his 
lady chufes. ”Tis true, their law 
permits them four wives, but there 
is no inftance of a man of quality 
that makes ufe cf this liberty, or of 
a woman of rank that would fuffer 
it. When a hufband happens to 
be inconftant (as thofe things will 
happen) he keeps his miftrefsin a 
houfe apart, and vifits heras private- 
ly as he can, juft as ’tis with you. 
Amongtt ali the great men here, I 
only know the Tefterdar (7. ¢. Trea- 
furer) that keeps a number of fhe 
flaves, for his own ufe, (that is, on 
his own fide of the houfe ; for a flave 
once given to ferve a lady, is entire- 
ly at ner difpofal) and he 1s fpoke of 
as a libertine, or what we fhould 
caila rake; and his wife won’t fee 
him 
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him, though fhe continues to live 
in his houfe, --—------ Thus you 
fee, dear filter, the manners ot 
mankind do not differ fo widely, 
as our voyage writers would make 
us believe. Perhaps, it would be 
more entertaining to add a few 
furprifing cuftoms of my cwn in- 
vention ; but nothing feems to me 
fo agreeable as truth, and I believe 
nothing fo acceptable to you. I con- 
clude therefore, with repeating the 
great truth of my being, 


Dear Sifter, &c. 


Extras from Letters that have ap- 
peared inthe News-Papers. 


A Writer in the London Evening 
Poft, who figns, A Revo.u- 
rionisT, obferves, That as the old 
Tory doétrine of paflive obedience 
and non -refiftance is, at this time, 
revived, it isthe duty of every free- 
born Englifhman to fhew the folly 
and wickednefs of it. Patlive obe- 
dience and non-refiftance are papiiti- 
cal tenets; and I could as foon be 
brought to believe the infallibility of 
the Pope, as that any people are, by 
the facred writings, bound to obey 
their Princes when they turn tyrants, 
and rule them with a rod of ison. 
Kings were, undoubtedly, appointed 
for the good of the people, and not 
the people for the good of Kings. 
The Commonwealth does not belong 
to them, but they belong to the 
Commonwealth ; and it is impoffible 
to advance any thing more abfurd 
and contradictory to reafon, than 
to fay, that a people ought pofitively 
go obey, and not refift a Prince, 
when he attempts to deprive them 
of their natural Rights and Liber- 
ties. Kings are entrufted with great 
power by their people ; but for what 
end and purpofe ? certainly for their 


fervice and benefit; and therefore 
Kings may .be truly faid to be /er- 
vants of the people. Indeed, itis a 
truth, that nations are only free 
when their Magi/frates are their /er- 
vants, and then S/aves when their 
Magiftraies are their maffers. 

In this kingdom we have, thank 
God, a Prince, who is theroughly 
fenfible of this Righz of the people, 
and who knows that he owes his 
crown to their exertion of that Right; 
and therefore it is impofsible to fuf- 
pect, either from his inclination, his 
intereft, or his known juftice, that he 
fhould ever fall into any meafures 
that might tend to deitroy that 
Right of his people, which had 
placed his illuftrious Houfe upon the 
throne, or that he fhould give into 
any means that might undermine 
the ground upon which he fiands. His 
crown and intereft are fo clofely 
conneéted with this Right of bis peo- 
ple, that, we may be affare , he will 
difcountenance the Popith doétrine 
of paffive obedience, and non-refifiance, 
which tends to /udvert it, and that 
he will protect his people in all their 
Rights and Liberties, & make them 
free and happy: for, without Free- 
dom, Engithhmen can never be 


happy. 


Defcription of the Japan Rufticks as 
reprejented in the Plate, 


HE Rufticks cf Japan generaly ride 

on a buffelo, having a hook in his 
nofe, which being made faft to a chain, 
and coming about his ears, and between 
his horns, ferve them for a bridle. 

The women wear clogs under their 
feet, which have a knob that fticks be- 
tween their great and fecond toe, to keep 
them clofe to their feet: they wear a kind 
of fhort boots, or bufkins, which they 


fatten with ftrings athwart one anode 
ther, 
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SeLecTt Piteces of PoerTry. 


An HYMN on the Seasons. 


HESE, as they change, Almighty 
Father, thefe, 
Are but the varied God. The rolling 
year 
Is full of Thee, Forth in the pleafing 
fpring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tendernefs and 
love. 
Wide-fiuth the fields, the foftening air is 
balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the foreft 
fmiles ; 
And every fenfe, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the fummer 


months, 

With light and heat refulgent. Then thy 
fun 

Shoots full perfe€tion thro’ the fwelling 
year : 

And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder 
fpeaks ; 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling 
eve 

By brooks and groves, in hollow-whifper- 
ing gales. 


Thy bounty fhines in autumn unconfin’d, 
And fpread a common feaft for all that 


lives. 

In winter awful Thou! with clouds and 
ftorms 

Around thee thrown, tempeft o’er tempeft 
roll‘d, 

Majeftic darknefs! on the whirlwind’s 
wing, 

Riding fublime, Thou bidft the world 
adore, 

And humbleft nature with thy northern 
blaft, 


: Myfterious round! what {kill, what 
force divine, 

Deep-felt, in thefe appear! a fimple train, 

Yet fo delightful mix’d, with fuch kind 
m..* 

Such beauty and beneficence combin’d ; 

Shade, unperceiv’d, fo foftening into 
fhade ; 

And all fo forming an harmonious whole; 

That, as they full fucceed, they ravifh 
fill. 

But wandering oft, with brute uncon- 
{cious gaze, 

Man marks not Thee, marks not the 
mighty hand, 


That, ever-bufy, wheels the filent {pheres; 

Works in the fecret deep ; fhoots, feam- 
ing, thence 

The fair profufion that o’erfpreads the 


{pring : 

Flings trom the fun direct the flaming 
day ; 

Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempett 
forth ; 

And, as on earth this grateful change re- 
volves, 

With tranfport touches all the fprings of 
life. 

For me, when I forget the darling 

theme, 

Whether the bloffom blows, the fummer- 
ray 

Ruffets the plain, infpiring autumn 
gleams ; 


Or winter rifes in the blackening eatt ; 
Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint no 
more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to 
~ beat! 


The Wour and SHEPHERDS: 


4A FasBue. 


AWS, as we read in antient fages, 
Have been like cobwebs in alt 
ages. 
Cobwebs for puny flies are fpread, 
And laws for puny folks are made. 
But if a bee, or man of might, 
Be tangled in I.'s lawlefs flight, 
Mark how he tears the flender fetter, 
And makes a may-game of the matter, 


I grant your fimile may pleafe one, 
With whom wit holds the place of reafon; 
But make it good that this ia fa& is 
Agreeabie to life and practice, 

Then hear what, in his fimple way, 
Old A®fop told me t’other day, 

*T was on a time (he does not fix 
The date precife to days or weeks) 


When men, more fparing of their 
fpeeches, 

‘Allow’d the beafts fome time to teach 
US. 


But we fo talkative are grown, 
No voice we fuffer but our own ; 
No beaft with us has leave to fpeak, 
Although his honeft heart fhould break : 
: ‘Tis 
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*Tis true, your affes and your apes, 

And other brutes in human fhapes, 

And that thing made of noife and fhow, 
Which moftais have mifnam’d, A Brau, 
(Bet, in the language of the fky, 

Js call’d a two-legg’d butterfly ; ) 

Will make your very heart-ftrings ake, 
So loud, fo endlefs is their talk, —— 


But to our ftory we return: 
*T was early on a fummer-morn, 
A wolf forfook the mountain-den, 
And iffu’d hungry on the plain, 
Full many a ftream and lawn he pafs*d, 
And reach’d a winding vale at laft ; 
Where from an hollow rock he fpy’d 
The fhepherds drefs’d in flow’ry pride, 
Garlands were ftrow’d, and all was gay, 
To celebrate an holyday ; 
The merry tabor’s gamefome found 
Provok’d the fprightly dance around, 
Hard by a rural board was rear’d, 
On which in fair array appear’d 
The peach, the apple, and the raifin, 
And all the fruitage of the feafon ; 
But more diftinguith’d than the reft 
Was feen a wether ready drefs’d, 
That fmoking, recent from the flame, 
Diffus’d a ftomach-roufing fteam, 
Our wolf could not endure the fight, 
Outrageous grew his appetite, ; 
His entrails groan’d with tenfold pain, 
He lick’d his lips, and. lick’d again, 
At laft, with lightning in his eyes, 
He bounces forth, and fiercely cries, 
Shepherds, I’m not inclin’d to fcolding, 
But now my fpleen I cannot hold in. 
Who can endure your grofs opproffion ? 
I fwear *twould put a faint in paffion, 
You who your folds from harm protec, 
Providing laws for that effect, 
Which make it death for any beaft, 
How much foe’er by hunger prefs’d, 
To feize a theep by force or ftealth, 
{For fheep, you fay, are fhepherds 

wealth) 

Can you commit, untouch’d by fhame, 
What in a béaft fo much you blame ? 
What is a law, if thofe who make it 
Become the forwardeft to break it ? 
The cafe is plain: you would referve 
All to yourfelves, while others ftarve, 
Such partial laws from int’reft f{pring, 
Not from the reafon of the thing.—— 


Secect Pieces cf Portry. 


He was proceeding, when a fwain 
Burft out, And dares a wretch arraign 
His betters, and condemn their meafureés,; 
And contradié& their wills and pleafures ? 
We have eftablifh’d laws, "tis true ; 

But laws are made for fuch as you, 

Know, firah, in their very natures, 

Laws can’t afteé the legiflators, 

For laws without a fan@tion join’d, 

As all men know, can never bind : 

But fanétiens reach not us the makers, 

For who dares punifh us tho’ breakers ? 

Tis therefore plain without denial, 

That laws were ne'er defign’d to tie all, 

But thofe whom fanétions reach alone ; 

We ftand accountable to none, 

Befides, ’tis evident, that, feeing 

Laws from the great derive their being, 

Laws, as in duty bound, fhould love 

The great, in whom they live and move ; 

And humbly yield to their defires ; 

*Tis juft what gratitude requires, 

What fuckling, dandled in the lap, 

Would tear away its mother’s pap ? 

But held---Why deign I to difpute 

With fuch a fcoundrel of a brute ? 

That laws fhould ferve us, Mafter 
Wolf, 

I'll tfhow you moft convincing proof, 

He gave the fign: the mattiffs fly, 
And mingling clamours rend the fky. 

The beaft had now no time to lofe, 
Nor farther reafons to oppofe. 

This argument, quoth he, has force, 
And (wiftnefs is my fole refource. 

He faid, and left his foes the day, 
And to the mountains fcour’d away. 


Moral RefleBions on Flozvers. 


Pluck’d this morn thefe beautious 
flow’rs, 

Einblems of my fleeting hours ; 
*Tis thus, faid 1, my life-time fies, 
So it blooms, and fo it dies. 

And, lo! how foon they fteal away, 
Wither’d e’er the noon of day. 
Adieu! well-pleas’d my end I fee, 
Gently taught philofophy : 
Fragrance and ornament alive, 
Phyfic after death they give. 

Let me throughout my litte ftay 
Be as ufeful, and as gay : 

My clofe as early let me meet, 

So my odour be as fweet ! 
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